HOW  THE  FRONDE REVOLUTION MISCARRIED

the people of Paris, given the cue by Mazarin's enemies, rose up. 'Men
suddenly became angry, ran around, cried out, closed their shops.'
Delighted, Gondi betook himself to the Palais Royal followed 'by an
infinite number of people howling, "Broussel! Broussel!" * The Queen
proved to be proud and very sharp; Mazarin was pliant, perplexed.
'Madame,' remarked a wit, 'Your Majesty is sick indeed; the Bishop-
Co-adjutor is bringing you extreme unction.* The Co-adjutor (Gondi)
indeed hoped to emerge as prime minister, but he soon regretted, as do
all sorcerer's apprentices, the whirlwind he had unleashed. Neither he
nor the First President, Matthew Mole, who certainly had displayed
courage, was well received by the people. The insurgents had Paris in
their hands. At last Broussel had to be turned over to them. The poor
old fellow was so appalled by the ovation given him and by all the
clamour around him that he himself suggested a proclamation urging the
Parisians to lay down their arms.

But the people were not satisfied. They were insistent that Mazarin
should disappear. The court fled to Rueil; it would have been in serious
peril had its opponents been united. But what idea had they in common?
The magistrates of the Parlement called for the kingdom's traditional
liberties and the supervision of taxes; the noble 'Frondeurs* were on
the march to regain their lost privileges and undo Richelieu's work;
the people, stirred up at first by the princes and the magistrates, 'fathers
of the people', no longer trusted those who had aroused them; Madame
de Chevreuse 'knew no other duty than to please her lovers'. Among
the military men, Conde supported the court; Turenne, led astray
by the lovely eyes of Madame de Longueville, campaigned against
the King and bargained with the Spaniards, whose intervention alarmed
those still possessed of patriotism and common sense. Gondi himself
noted that all 'this smelled of the League's processions'. Turenne's army
abandoned its general; the Parlement, justly scandalized at the Spanish
alliance, which stank of treason, decided to talk things over with the
court. The people, however, still threatened to kill anyone who might
favour negotiation 'before Mazarin should have left the kingdom*. First
President Mole's firmness triumphed; he journeyed forth publicly, con-
fronting the uprising: 'The court does not hide*, he said. At die con-
ference which began at Rueil, an agreement was reached. Mazarin could
have dictated his own terms; he preferred to purchase support by grant-
ing concessions which he was fully determined to repudiate. This first
Fronde had been no more than one long April Fools' Day.
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